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with more energy and success than ever. They have not yet 
reached a degree of power sufficient to hold the nation back 
even from such a war as that with China ; but they have had 
the moral courage to protest, before parliament, England and 
the world, against the proposal, as an outrage upon law, human- 
ity, and the Christian religion. Their periodical, tracts and 
volumes on the subject of peace have long been diffusing 
a silent, yet strong and benign influence ; and they now have 
in their service two able, devoted agents, traversing the king- 
dom to deliver lectures, hold discussions, and thus rouse the 
public mind to a proper examination of this long-neglected 
subject. 

The cause is onward. It is the cause of a bleeding world ; 
and it must prevail. It is the cause of God ; and it will prevail. 
Its progress may be retarded ; but its wheels can never roll 
back, nor long stand still. It may, doubtless will, meet a 
series of obstructions ; but over them all it will sooner or later 
roll to ultimate, universal triumph. Our courage, our zeal may 
flag and fail; but the resources of the universe are pledged in 
the promises of God for its final success. Its strongest cham- 
pions, its brightest ornaments, may die ; but its almighty Friend 
on the eternal throne still lives; and, if there be truth in the 
promises of his word, or power sufficient in the arm of his own 
omnipotence, this cause shall hold on its career of noiseless, 
bloodless triumph, till peace shall fill the whole earth with its 
spirit and its blessings. 



ABSTRACT OF ADDRESSES AT THE ANNIVERSARY. 

MR. PEABODY's ADDRESS. 

Mr. Peabodt, in moving the resolution on the possibility of set- 
tling all disputes between nations, as between individuals in well 
regulated society, by pacific means without resort to arms, said — 

In advocating this resolution, Mr. President, I would remark that 
war never settles a dispute between nations. There never has been 
an instance in which such a dispute was brought to an amicable ad- 
justment by military operations. The sword, so far from reconciling 
the parties, tends only to make the matter worse, to multiply and 
aggravate their difficulties, until they are obliged to cease from 
fighting, and resort to negotiation, arbitration, or some other pacific 
means, as the only possible way of ending the quarrel. 
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Look, Sir, at the usual process. Nations get into difficulty, each 
claiming the right to judge in their own case, and each insisting that 
they are right, and the other wrong, until both draw the sword, and 
begin the work of wholesale butchery, and mutual mischief in every 
possible way. But does this settle the dispute ? Never ; it only 
widens the breach, and multiplies the points of misunderstanding 
and complaint. New grounds of difficulty arise ; the original points 
in dispute are forgotten ; and when the combatants pause in their 
useless work of bloodshed, and come to adjust the controversy in 
the rational, pacific way of negotiation, reference or mediation, they 
commonly overlook, or very slightly heed, the first bone of conten- 
tion, and form a treaty of peace on grounds almost entirely new. 

Take an illustration from our last war. What was its ostensible 
and its real motive ? The maintenance of our rights on the ocean, 
the defence of our seamen against the practice of impressment. 
They had been taken from our vessels, and forced on board of 
English war-ships ; the insult waked the spirit of the nation into 
resentment ; and a war of three years was waged at an expense of 
about $50,000,000 a year. What was the result ? Did the treaty of 
Ghent procure reparation for the past, or security for the future ? 
No ; our seamen were forgotten in that negotiation ; the question of 
impressment was not even started ; not a word was inserted in the 
treaty about the main cause of the war, nor any guarantee obtained 
against the recurrence of the same offences under equal temptations. 
The root of the original difficulty was left untouched, and liable to 
occasion other wars without end. 

How, then, are the disputes between nations to be adjusted ? 
Only by amicable negotiation between the parties, or by reference 
in some form to an umpire ; and this can be done best by some 
established and universally recognized mode of arbitration, suggest- 
ed by the increasing light of the age, and loudly demanded by its 
peculiar condition and wants. 

Nations have acquired a variety of relations unknown to former 
ages. In early times, each depended on itself for its means 
of subsistence, improvement and comfort, with an interchange of 
few, if any commodities, and hardly any intercourse by travel, or by 
works of literature and science. No bonds of law, or interest, or 
sympathy between them. How different now! The nations of 
Christendom have come to be consolidated into a vast brotherhood 
of common views, and interests, and sympathies. A thousand liga- 
ments bind them to one another. The whole world is now belted 
by common interests and sympathies. The nations are held togeth- 
er by ties which a few centuries ago, would have been thought 
impossible. 

Let us bring the case home. With what considerable nation on 
earth could we go to war without putting in jeopardy our dearest 
interests? Would it not suspend, or seriously restrict our com- 
merce ? Would it not interrupt our agriculture, and cripple our 
manufactures ? Would it not shed a withering blight over every 
department of gainful enterprise, over the whole field of our pros- 
perity ? Such results would ere-long drive our rulers to the neces- 
sity of terminating the war; for the people would not endure such 
evils after their passions had cooled, and reason regained her 
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ascendency. Driven to destructive loans, or odious, oppressive 
taxes, the government would soon be obliged to abandon it. 

But, Sir, there are other ties to bind the nations together. The 
social principle is at work among them as between individuals in 
society, and multiplying, by the extent and frequency of their 
intercourse, the bonds of reciprocal confidence, respect and sympa- 
thy. How rapid, how universal the interchange of such feelings ! 
The power of steam is pressed into the service of international 
acquaintance and friendship. It brings the nations to each other's 
doors, the whole civilized world into an intercourse more frequent, 
more intimate, more conciliating, than that between the different 
parts of an empire, or a large kingdom, in ancient times. It gives 
to nations, like England and America, a common feeling, and makes 
one heart, one pulse, beat across the Atlantic, and through ths 
Christian world. 

There are, also, literary bonds of peace. The literature of the 
Old World has become the property of the New. England, France, 
Germany, all Europe, are pouring their floods of light upon us. To 
England, more than to ourselves, are we still looking for models of 
taste in literature, for lights to guide us in science, and for example 
and sympathy to stimulate all our efforts. 

Still holier bonds, Sir, are drawing us closer and closer to each 
other. Christians every where have come to feel themselves one in 
Christ ; and a tide of stronger, purer sympathy is circulating through 
the whole brotherhood. They have a common faith, a common 
interest, a great work to task the utmost of their combined energies 
for the benefit of mankind. They are united as co-workers in the 
cause of universal philanthropy; and they cannot well help feeling 
as children of the same Father, and disciples of a common Lord. 

I am reminded here of a story related last evening at the anniver- 
sary of another Society in this place. When a war was proclaimed 
between England and Sweden, and a war-prayer was drawn up to 
be repeated by the whole Swedish nation, the people in one 
province refused to pray, and were at their request excused from 
praying against the English as their enemies ; because they could 
not regard as enemies, nor pray against those, who had sent them 
Bibles, as British Christians had done. This feeling must ere-long 
pervade Christendom, and set all Christians against war. Christian 
nations cannot be embroiled, without separating those who are united 
in Christ by the holiest and strongest ties. The followers of Christ 
through the world are fast coming into an acquaintance too intimate 
and endearing to bear the rude and bloody interruptions of war. In 
nearly all our anniversaries, we have delegates from Great Britain, 
or the Continent of Europe; and ours are in like manner found in 
London, Paris, and Switzerland. This very year and month, are 
representatives of the Christian brotherhood from the leading nations 
of Christendom assembled in the capital of England. And will Chris- 
tians allow such a cause as war much longer to interrupt their 
intercourse, embitter their friendship, and thwart all their joint 
efforts for the good of mankind? 

But some permanent system of me'ans is needed to supersede war 
by providing an acceptable and adequate substitute. We want some 
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method both of determining what are the reciprocal rights and 
obligations of nations, and of adjusting any disputes that may arise 
between them. Almost numberless points of international law 
are yet unsettled ; the whole system, indeed, is very imperfect and 
defective, calling for thorough revision, if not for entire reconstruc- 
tion. It has been the gradual growth of ages; and what is needed 
for its improvement, can be done only by a Congress, or grand Con- 
vention of civilized nations. This project has already started 
under favorable auspices. The Legislature of Massachusetts, second 
to none in the world for intelligence and virtue, has twice passed 
strong resolves in its favor, and recommended it to the attention of 
Congress and of Christendom. It is the only effective way to settle 
the law of nations on such points as impressment, blockade, and 
many others that are liable to kindle the flames of war. Till such 
points are settled, difficulties will continue to arise ; but, where the 
law of nations is once settled aright, such disputes will seldom arise, 
and, whenever they should, could be easily and satisfactorily adjust- 
ed by a Congress of Nations clothed with judicial powers for the 
purpose. 

I am aware, Sir, that some look upon a Congress of Nations as the 
whim of wild, hot-headed enthusiasts. But it is no new thing ; the 
practice of ages has familiarized it to intelligent minds. Often have 
two or more nations been parties to a treaty; and such treaties have 
always been formed by a Congress of Nations, by representatives of 
the parties meeting, deliberating, and deciding together. This is all 
we mean by a Congress of Nations — a meeting of nations by their 
delegates to agree upon the various points of international law, and 
to establish a tribunal for the proper application of that law, and the 
peaceful adjustment of all disputes between the parties associated in 
such a confederacy of peace. 

Now, why should such a scheme be regarded as chimerical ? Is 
it not the most rational method of settling those disputes which have 
so often been referred to the savage, accidental arbitrament of the 
sword ? Does it not very nearly resemble the process prescribed 
by our own civil code, and pursued in our courts ? The principle 
is the same ; and it must eventually be extended in some form to 
the intercourse of nations. The way is fast preparing; and from a 
community like ours, we have much to hope. Legislation is here 
only an echo of the people's wishes. What they demand, rulers 
will do. If politicians do not always fear God, they rarely fail to 
have the fear of the people before their eyes; and the way to secure, 
rulers, is not to address them directly, but to scatter the seeds of 
peace over the whole surface of the popular mind. Politicians will 
watch the result, and be ready to reap, when the seeds come up, 
a harvest of popularity, by yielding themselves to the wishes of the 
people. 

1 rejoice in the appearance of the volume mentioned in the report, 
of Essays on a Congress of Nations ; and I trust it will be widely 
circulated, and lead the people to examine the whole subject, and 
take a deeper interest in cultivating the arts of peace. 
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MR. COUES S REMARKS. 

Mr. Codes, on moving the resolution, against the popular maxim 
of preparation for war as a means of preserving peace, remarked, in 
substance, as follows : • 

I have been requested, Mr. President, to say a few words in support 
of the resolution now before us ; but I fear I can do little more than 
express my interest in the cause of peace, and my belief that it is 
identical with the gospel itself 

On this point, however, little need be said. Does any one here 
imagine that pure Christianity encourages or sanctions the practice 
of war ? Is not peace the first breath of the gospel ? Does it not 
inculcate love to enemies, and forgiveness of injuries ? Does it not 
bid us do good to all men, even to those who do us injury ; turn the 
other cheek to those who smite us ; overcome evil only with good, 
and do unto others as we would have them do to us? 

Mark, then, the glaring inconsistencies of real as well as nominal 
Christians. With the principles of such a religion in their creed, 
and upon their lips, what are they ? Averse to war in all its forms ? 
Disposed to frown upon the whole system, and its chief supporters? 
Take the map of the world ; and where will you find the greatest 
battles to have been fought ? In Christendom, by Christians, too, 
warring against Christians, praying for success against each other, 
to their common Father in heaven, and waving a cross, the 
emblem of their common faith, over fields drenched in each other's 
blood! 

How can we explain all this ? Why has a religion of universal 
peace and love, a religion reflecting, bright from heaven, the image 
of infinite goodness, never raised its professed followers in this re- 
spect above the mass of pagans themselves ? Why has Christen- 
dom remained for so many centuries a very Aceldama, the rankest 
hot-bed of war on the face of the earth ? 

Has Christianity herself done all this ? No ; it has been done in 
spite, not in consequence, of her heavenly principles ; it has resulted, 
not from applying, but from neglecting or perverting, the gospel on 
this subject. 

And how could such a perversion be made? Through the delu- 
sion of vindicating defensive war as right, while denouncing offen- 
sive war as utterly irreconcilable with any aspect or principle of 
Christianity. It is only under the plea of defence, that this custom 
is ever justified. We are told that it is sometimes necessary, that 
we cannot in the present state of the world get along without it, and 
that such a necessity justifies a resort to arms, the work of mutual 
mischief and butchery, even among the followers of the Prince of 
peace ! Here is the whole basis of the argument ; it is, in fact, 
expediency against Christianity ; it is claiming the right to set aside 
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the commands of God whenever we think such a temporary 
nullification of his authority essential or very important to our 
welfare ! 

This theory involves some serious difficulties in practice. An 
offensive war you must not countenance, a defensive war you are 
bound to sustain at all hazards ; but who shall determine whether a 
given war is defensive or not ? The subject is not allowed to decide 
this point. Rulers declare war ; and, right or wrong, the people, 
without responsibility or thought, must support it. They have no 
alternative ; they must take the war which their rulers give them ; 
and, defensive or not, they must fight it out, like bull-dogs set by the 
ears, without permission to exercise their reason or conscience in 
the premises, or, if they should, must not abide by its decision. 
Such a course is indispensable to the war-system ; it can be sus- 
tained in no other way. What an anomaly, to have one man fight, 
and another refuse ! No ; you are bound by the common theory to 
fight out any and every war, right or wrong, which your rulers 
see fit to declare. There is no reason, no conscience, no reflection, 
no independent will to be exercised in the case. There is no room 
for any ; it would annihilate the whole system of war. 

I have heard non-resistants ridiculed ; but nations require non- 
resistance with a witness. Rulers declare war at pleasure, and then 
expect the people, without resistance, inquiry or reflection, to sub- 
mit, and go forth to kill and be killed, they know not why. Here is 
non-resistance submission with a vengeance ! Submission not only 
to the endurance of evil, but to the perpetration of crimes the most 
atrocious. 

Here is the chief objection to war. Were its evils confined to the 
field of battle, to cities plundered, to provinces ravaged, and the 
most fearful waste of property, and life, and temporal happiness, it 
could be borne ; but all these are scarcely to be named in 
comparison with its moral effects. It confounds right and wrong ; 
it annihilates all moral distinctions; it repels every virtue, invites 
every vice, and goads to the worst crimes that ever degraded and 
cursed humanity. Nay; it justifies, and consecrates, and immortal- 
izes crime as the height of human excellence and glory! War is a 
mass of sin; and yet its bloodiest sons are eulogized as worthy of 
universal and everlasting admiration ! 

Can such a practice continue ? Reason, religion, humanity, pat- 
riotism, all forbid it, and unite to assure us of ultimate success. 
The friends of peace may now be, like the first Christians, only a 
handful ; but they must and will eventually succeed. Can we doubt 
the word of God ? Has he not promised the ultimate triumph of 
peace over the whole earth ? Yes ; and, however few our numbers 
now, or feeble our efforts, the final success of this cause is sure as 
his throne. 

We need for this purpose only a pure Christianity rightly applied 
to the subject. For such a Christianity alone, I stand here to plead; 
a Christianity which shall breathe the pure, peaceful spirit of its 
author into all its disciples ; a Christianity which shall infuse the 
love of a universal brotherhood into the whole family of man ; a 
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Christianity that would transform this world into a paradise reflect- 
ing once more the purity, peace, and blessedness of heaven. 



MR. STEBBINS S REMARKS. 

In support of the resolution concerning the moral power and con- 
sequent obligation of Christians to banish war from every land under 
the light of the gospel, Mr. Stebbins said, 

I was not expecting, Mr. President, to make any remarks on this 
occasion ; and I now rise more from the impulse of a deep interest 
in the cause, than from any consciousness of ability to do the sub- 
ject justice. 

The resolution now before us contains an important truth, — that 
Christians have all the power necessary to put an end to war 
throughout Christendom. But how are they responsible in any 
degree for the continuance of this custom ? Any business, — and 
war is n terrible business, the grand business of even Christian na- 
tions for a long succession of ages, — must, in order to prosper, be 
made respectable by receiving the countenance, if not the commen- 
dation and support, of respectable men. So with war. It could not 
live under the general frowns of good men. Such frowns it has 
seldom met; but the wisest, the greatest, the best men of every age, 
and clime, and country, have respected and supported, admired and 
applauded it. Here has ever been the main foundation of its sup- 
port ; and it is by reliance on the sanction of such men that it is still 
sustained. 

I appeal to our own history. The name of Washington, — a glo- 
rious name, that should never be spoken without respect and grati- 
tude, — has always been perverted to the countenance of war. It 
now does more to sanction it, to uphold the war-system, and nourish 
the war-spirit, than all the arguments ever invented by the advocates 
of this custom. Why? His worth as a man has given fascination 
to a system of bloodshed with which he had only an accidental and 
temporary connection. It was not war that made him what he was. 
He was great and good, not because he was a warrior, but in spite 
of his war-connections. In war, he was second to many; in moral 
worth, to none. It is the memory of his excellence as a man, that 
has endeared his name, and given it so wide and powerful an influ- 
ence in sanctioning the war-system. To this character many attach 
his reputation as a man, and thus make war itself appear glorious, 
because this pure, high-minded man was for a time a warrior. 

Thus does war lean for support upon the countenance of respecta- 
ble men; and Christians should withhold their countenance, and 
always treat it in such a way as to bring it into disrepute, and thus 
hasten its abolition. Could it live long beneath their universal and 
unceasing frowns ? Where would it find effectual support ? Chris- 
tians, in every community where they live, hold the balance of 
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moral power on all such subjects. They could, if they would all 
combine aright for the purpose, change public opinion concern- 
ing war. But what are they doing? Look at chaplains, booted 
and spurred, passing through the streets in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war. I impeach not their motives; but do they not, by 
their example and prayers, lend the whole weight of their influence 
to war? For what do they pray ? That soldiers may give to their 
weapons of death the surest aim, and send the greatest number of 
souls in all their guilt to their last account ! But could such a prac- 
tice, so glaringly inconsistent with the gospel, live under the male- 
dictions of the whole community? Would not its fiercest abettors 
be driven ere-long from its support in remorse and shame ? 

But we are told that there is no other way to settle disputes be- 
tween nations. Here is the difficulty ; and it is lamentable that no 
other way has been devised, and carried into practice, even under the 
light of the gospel. Hence even good men think it just as right to learn 
the art of killing men for a livelihood,as to engage in any other business 
for their support ; and so long as they feel thus, can we expect any 
others to array themselves against the war-system ? Will any but 
Christians, or before Christians, do aught effectual for the abolition of 
this custom ? But would they, one and all, combine for this purpose, 
the day would soon come, when Christian nations would beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and cease from learning the art of war any 
more. 

Let any one read the history of war, looking not at its results, but 
at the influences which have sustained it; and he will find that it 
was the monk and the preacher that infused the spirit of war, and 
urged men to deeds of blood. We may say what we please 
about Mahomet's promising heaven to his followers as the reward 
•of successful bloodshed. Is not this the case with Christendom ? 
Has it not been so for ages ? Has not the warrior been sent by his 
survivors directly to heaven, and rewarded with one of its highest 
seats, for his success in butchering those whom God bade him love? 
Have we not on the shores of New England had eulogies pronounced 
over drunken warriors who were supposed to have risen on the 
smoke of battle to God's right hand ? Every body knows this ; it is 
so through Christendom ; and, so long as it remains so, just so long 
shall we have a custom which is preying upon the vitals of morality 
and religion. 

What, then, shall Christians do ? The answer is plain, — let them 
throw their whole influence against war. You know that the friends 
of peace can make little noise; ours is a peace society; but every 
one can easily let war alone ; and this would be the surest way to kill 
it. Abstain entirely from its support; never speak in its favor; 
never countenance it by being present at its silly displays. I have 
known multitudes, Christians as well as others, go with their chil- 
dren to attend military parades, and thus give their full countenance 
to the custom. It is wrong, all wrong; for it excites a war-spirit in 
the spectators, and makes the soldiers feel that they have the coun- 
tenance of good men. Let all members of the church abstain from 
giving to it the least countenance in any way ; and it would soon 
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become disreputable, and would ere-long cease from every land 
blest with the light of the gospel. 



MR. WALKER'S REMARKS. 

In moving the resolution which asserts the tendency of military 
preparations to produce rather than prevent war, Mr. Walker 
remarked : 

This resolution, Mr. President, is at utter variance with the opin- 
ion of all Christendom, and as much so in Boston as anywhere else. 
It is a direct, total contradiction of the common theory. You may 
see that theory every where. It was but yesterday 1 observed it in 
Quincy Hall, associated with the illustrious name of Washington, 
and enforced by his powerful example, — " In peace, prepare for 
War." So familiar has this sentiment become, and so unquestion- 
able among the million, that some may even suppose it to be from 
the Bible itself. 

On this point, men are extremely reluctant to receive the truth; 
but the more incredulous they are, the greater the necessity of 
bringing the subject before them aright. They are deceived by the 
glittering delusions of war; and we must strip it of its mask, and 
let them see its deformities. The note of preparation is exhilarat- 
ing ; and, seeing only this pleasant, delusive aspect of war, most 
people are beguiled into mistaken views of what it really is. They 
see not its consequences, — the bloody field, the property wasted by 
millions, cities plundered and burnt, whole nations oppressed and 
impoverished, its countless evils for two worlds. 

Look at the devices to keep up this delusion concerning the real 
character of war. Music, and motion, and splendid equipments, 
dazzling swords, and gilded epaulets, and waving plumes, and all 
sorts of harlequin dresses, are put in requisition. And upon the 
mass they have a strong effect, especially on the young. While I 
was at dinner to-day, a military company chanced to pass by ; and 
at once up jumped my children, and, flying to the door, exclaimed, 
" O, pa ! see, see ! there are the pretty soldiers." Thus does war 
seduce the young into admiration of its external appearance. We 
may plead with the mother for peace ; but a thousand things are 
conspiring to impress the child from infancy in favor of war. 

These seductive aspects of the custom must be kept away from 
the rising generation ; but most people think all this show of war, 
all this parade of preparations, indispensable to preserve peace. 
They may be, doubtless are, honest in this opinion ; but were there 
on the face of the whole globe no weapons of death, no musket or 
cannon, no bullets or bomb-shells, no swords, or pistols, or daggers, 
not one ounce of powder, would the peace of the world be endan- 
gered ? And this is the precise condition contemplated in the re- 
solve before us. Here is the point ; and common sense decides in 
favor of the pacific policy as altogether the safest. 
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Experience confirms this view. Who are most liable to insult 
and attack? The unarmed, or the armed? Those who carry about 
them weapons of defence, commonly find or make occasions to use 
them. They must needs let others know that they are armed ; and 
such display rouses a spirit of distrust, and defiance, and aggression. 
Like begets its like; and those who, if unarmed, would never have 
dreamed of violence or insult, are often found imbruing their hands 
in each other's blood. Do persons travelling unarmed in this coun- 
try or Europe, get insulted or assailed? No ; it is the war-man, the 
carrier of deadly, provoking weapons, that meets, because he virtually 
challenges, insult and violence. A kind, Christian-hearted man need 
not fear. He has no occasion for weapons of defence. His 
character is his shield. 

Look at the social results of this war-principle in some parts of 
our own country. It is in full play at the South and South- West. 
What is the effect ? Murders and assassinations are of such fre- 
quent, every day occurrence there as to attract little attention, and 
to render it well nigh impossible to bring the murderer to condign 
punishment. 

How, then, shall we secure peace ? Destroy, not prepare, the 
means of aggression. Here is the true theory; and, could I have 
my name go down to posterity, I would willingly stake my reputa- 
tion on the principle, that the peace of the world can and will yet 
be sustained without arms by pacific means alone. 

For this purpose some permanent system ought to be adopted ; 
and a Congress of Nations I regard as the grand means to be em- 
ployed. It ought to be held up constantly before the world by the 
friends of peace. It is simple, practical, adapted to the exigences of 
the case. It is not an absolute panacea for war ; it has no power to 
exorcise this demon from the bosoms of men ; but it is the best sub- 
stitute ever devised, and ought to be exhibited and pursued as the 
chief means of superseding this practice. I deem it, indeed, the 
next step in the march of civilization and social improvement; yet, 
strange as it may seem, hardly one man in ten thousand has ever 
thought of it. 

Some expedient of the kind will ere-long be found indispensable. 
The law of nations needs to be settled on a multitude of points im- 
mensely important ; but that can never be done without a Congress 
or grand convention of civilized nations. We should then need a 
tribunal, a bench of judges, a board of permanent arbitrators, to 
interpret and apply this law, when framed, and adjudicate what- 
ever cases of dispute might be referred to them by the parties. 
Both these elements we have in our system of civil jurisprudence, in 
our provisions for justice and peace between man and man in 
society, — first a code of laws, and then a court of referees in the 
person of judge and jury. Have nations any thing really like these ? 
Hardly any thing atall ; only a few works on international law writ- 
ten ages ago. They have done mr.ih good ; but we need something 
more and better. I had occasion lately to inquire for Grotius on 
Peace and War ; but I searched long before I could find a single copy 
even in Boston, the literary emporium of New England and all 
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America. I found Shakspeare, and Scott, and Byron, and Moore 
in an endless variety of editions to suit every body ; but of Grotius I 
could find only a single copy, and that printed perhaps one or two 
hundred years ago. There is where you will find the law of nations ; 
while it ought to be written out in sunbeams before the daily gaze 
of the whole world. 

From want or ignorance of such a code, spring wars, and some of 
their worst evils. Settle the law of blockade, so grossly violated 
during our last conflict with England, and the general wars of Eu- 
rope ; and no more collisions would come from this source. So 
with the right of impressment. From this arose our last war, and 
might, doubtless would, have been prevented by a previous settle- 
ment of the law of nations on the point then in dispute. 

This project of a Congress of Nations, therefore, should be kept 
constantly in view, as a simple, practical expedient. I would be far 
from relying solely on this expedient. A thousand other influences 
are at work, and should be turned to the most effective account. 
There is the influence of all social improvements. Every rail-road, 
every steam packet, every ship of commerce, every link in the long 
and complicated chain of business, and literary and Christian con- 
nections, encircling the globe, is a guarantee for peace. It has been 
said, that England and America cannot go to war, because they are 
under such heavy bonds to keep peace, and could not escape paying 
the bonds. Both must suffer immensely from a war between them. 
It would sacrifice, besides its cost, not less than $250,000,000 in three 
months. All Christendom, the whole world, is fast coming under 
similar bonds; and one day Christianity, with her bands of love, 
will bind them all as a great Christian brotherhood, in perpetual 
peace. 
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